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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 


The war of 1812 terminated nearly fifty years 
ago. There being no conscription, it occasioned 
but little suffering among Friends, and our 
peace principles were in general faithfully 
maintained. The war of the revolution was 
still more remote, during which much suffering 
was experienced, both in person and by loss 
of property. A large number of those now 
upon the stage of action have had but a limited 
opportunity of hearing this distinguishing tes- 
timony explained and illustrated by efficient 
and impressive gospel laborers. The ministerial 
exercises of most appear to have run in other 
channels ; and this testimony has become almost 
rusty from long disuse. 

The appropriate religious instruction of our 
young people upon this subject, has been much 
neglected, and having been exposed to influences 
of an opposite character, some of them in con- 
sequence, have become almost strangers to 
this particular department of our religious pro- 
fession. : 

The present- war is peculiarly calculated to 
dim the brightness of our vision, and to sur- 
round the mind with doubts and difficulties in 
telation to the duties we are supposed to owe 
to the government under which we live Some, 
perhaps only a few, are almost ready to inquire, 
Why should not Friends bear their portion of 
the burden? especially as the tendency of the 





war is toward the abolition of slavery ; an event 
so earnestly desired by many of our members. 
The purport of the query is, that those who 
propound it, have slidden, perhaps, impercepti- 
bly to themselves, from the Christian founda- 
tion upon which our Society rests. It shows, 
moreover, that considering the subject even in 
a moral point of view, they hre not sufficiently 
acquainted with the anti-slavery proceedings of 
Frignds, during the past hundred years, to be 
enabled to form a correct opinion as to the ques- 
tion, whether Friends do in reality owe any 
personal assistance to the government in its 
efforts to quell the rebellion. Our obligations 
to our government cannot make it incumbent 
upon us to depart from one of our fundamental 
principles, upon the faithful adherence to which 
our very existence asa people depends. Ifa 
despotic power should require us to dissolve 
our religious institution and attach ourselves to 
some other religious organization, and we should 
comply with the mandate, it would not more 
surely effect the dissolution of our Society, than 
would a departure from the pacific principles 
which have especially characterized us as a 
people. The process might. be less rapid, but 
the result equally sure. 

In considering the query, “‘ Why Friends. 
should not bear a portion of the burden b 
complying with military requisitions,” I shal 
treat it more especially in reference to its moral 
aspects ; for the reason, that those who propose 
such a query, are, doubtless, by their antece- 
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dents better qualified to consider the question 
in a moral than a religious point of view. 

It is proposed herein to show, that if other 
professors and non-professors, and also the 
government, had imitated the practice of Friends 
during the past eighty years, in our anti-slavery 
efforts, human bondage would long since have 
ceased to exist in our land ; and as slavery is the 
admitted cause of this rebellion, it necessarily 
follows, that if slavery had ceased within the 
precincts of our government, there would have 
been no present war. 

Our national government, and our Society, 
have adopted modes of procedure precisely op- 
posite. Friends abolished slavery among them- 
selves, at a great pecuniary sacrifice, and hav- 
ing remuncrated the freedmen for the unre- 
quited portion of their labor, they then earn- 
estly importuned the national and state govern- 
ments to perform a similar act of justice, at least 
to the extent of their prerogative. But every 
act of the national government upon this sub- 
ject, from the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion in 1788, till the accession of the present 
Chief Magistrate, has been for the purpose of 
strengthening, extending, and consolidating the 
system of human slavery. 

It may indeed be urged that the nation hav- 
ing become penitent in relation to slavery, 
Friends therefore ought to render personal as- 
sistance for its forcible abolition; but if the 
people of this nation are indeed penitent over 
the manifold wrongs inflicted upon the African 
race, the evidences of it are not before me. 

Had it not been for the Society of Friends, 
and the labors of its anti-slavery members, dur- 
ing the last one hundred years, the states of 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey would 
probably have been slave States at the present 
time, and strongly entrenched on the side of 
disloyalty and rebellion; and the glimmering 
of anti-slavery, or in other words of loyal senti- 
ment, which showed itself in Baltimore at the 
outbreak of this rebellion, would have been 
long since extinguished, and all of these four 
States, in a greater or less degree, would have 
thrown the weight of theirinfluence against the 
general government. 

Until the year 1817, New York was a slave- 
holding State. During the legislative session, 
the New York Meeting for Sufferings memor- 
alised the Legislature in favor of the abolition of 
slavery, and John Barrow, a much esteemed 
elder of New York Monthly Meeting, and 
another Friend whose name I do not remember, 
were appointed to present the memorial, and 
‘use their influence to obtain an act of emanci- 
pation. The Manumission Society of New 
York, compose@ mostly of Friends, also sent a 
delegation to Albany, the scat of government, 
for the purpose; one of this delegation was 
Joseph Curtis, who, though not a member, 


always co-operated with Friends in every mea- 
sure promotive of the welfare of the African race. 

After about six weeks of persevering effort on 
the part of these delegates, a Jaw was passed, 
abolishing slavery progressively, beginning with 
a certain class immediately, and progressing till 
at the end of ten years the. emancipation was 
to be completed. 

A pro-slavery reaction ensued within a few 
years thereafter, of so sweeping a character, 
that when the Meeting for Sufferings me- 
morialised the Legislature in favor of granting 
a trial by jury to our colored citizens who 
might be claimed as slaves, the Committee hav- 
ing in charge the memorial were barely treated 
by the Legislature with civility; and one of them, 
on their return from the seat of government, 
informed the writer of this article, that if sla- 
very had not previously been abolished, he did 
not think it could, at that time, have been ac- 
complished. 

When it is remembered how strong was the 
commercial sympathy which bound the citizens 
of New York to the slaveholding States, to- 
getber with the well-known proclivities of the 
forefen population, and these intensified by the 
political influeaces which would almost certainly 
have prevailed, but little argument is needed 
to show the extreme probability that the au- 
thority of the National Government, would 
have come into fearful collision with the muni- 
cipal and mobitie forces of the city, and that 
the terrible drama of revolutionary Paris would 
have been re-enacted in the streets of New York. 

In Pennsylvania, slavery was abolished during 
orabout the year 1780, if my information is cor- 
rect. When it is remembered that forty years 
thereafter, Pennsylvania was surrounded by 
slaveholding States on the north and east, as it 
now is on the south, we are sustained in the 
belief that the early emancipation in that State 
was principally owing to the agency of Friends. 
Tam not aware that we can assign for it any 
other cause. We, of the present generation, 
who are unacquainted with the untiring labors 
of Anthony Benezet, anda multitude of his 
co-laborers, can form but little idea of what was 
performed by Friends during that interesting 
period. i. 

That during the present struggle, the seat 
of war has not been transferred from Virginia 
to Pennsylvania, that the fields of the latter 
have not been crimsoned to a much greater ex- 
tent than they have been, that devastation and 
havoc have not swept away her agricultural re- 
sources, is very much owing to the successful ef- 
forts of early anti-slavery Friends, throu 
whose faithfal labors, slavery, the parent of dis- 
loyality and rebellion, was extirpated from with- 
in her borders; and Friends and others of the 
present day, are now, perhaps, almost uncon+ 
sciously enjoying the fruit of their predecessors’ 
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labors; without which, the present condition 
of Pennsylvania would be typified by the 
desolation of portions of Maryland and Virginia. 

Slavery was abolished in New Jersey shortly 
after its abolition in New York. Just previous 

to that event, a brisk traffic in slaves was con- 
ducted between New Jersey and the southern 
States, and it was even published in a southern 
papei, that slaves from New Jersey, bearing 
the marks of a certain Judge (no doubt burnt 
in by a hot iron) were in high repute among 
slave-buyers in that locality. When we con- 
sider the atrocity of such procedure, and that 
the transaction occurred during the present 
generation, we cannot but admit that the world 
does progress. But through whose efforts has 
it moved in this respect? I answer; princi- 
pally through the instrumentality of Friends. 

In relation to manumission in New Jersey, 
I am not in possession of historical facts to in- 
dicate to what extent Friends participated in 
procuring its legal abolition. If some Friend 
in New Jersey, to whom such information is 
accessible, would have it published in the In- 
telligencer, it would be the means of supplying 
a deficiency in this little compendium. 

In Maryland, a law was enacted in 1753, 
disallowing manumission by will. Previous to 
that time, the practice had become so frequent 
as to alarm the more rigorous slavebolders for 
the safety of the institution. Although thelaw 
did not impede the progress of emancipation 
among Friends, yet among other people it did 
toa great extent, for many were fguud willing 
to free their slaves upon their death-beds, who 
had been unwilling to do so while in the pos- 
session of health and earthly enjoyments. 

In the year 1789, at the instigation of Joseph 
Townsend, an esteemed citizen of Baltimore, 
an abolition society was formed in that then 
infant city. Its members comprised many of 
the most estimable citizens, apparently irre- 
spective of religious preferences; but the soul 
of the movement was Elisha Tyson, a Friend, 
who in this department of philanthropy had 
no superior, and perhaps scarcely an equal. 

That Elisha Tyson was the soul of the move- 
ment, appears from the fact, that when after 
seven years’ duration, the society fell into 
non-existence ; and when all its members had 
sunk down one by one, devoid of life and en- 
ergy, he stood alone, in the language of his 
biographer, the intrepid assertor of human lib- 
erty, 

Immediately after the formation of the soci- 
ety, they petitioned the Legislature for the re- 
peal of that law, which disallowed emancipation 
by will. The petition met with as favorable a 
Tesponse as could have been expected at that 
lime ; but the struggle was a laborious and pro 
tracted one; and it was not until the end of 
feven years of persevering effort, renewed annu- 


ally, that Elisha Tyson and his associates, one of 
the most effective of whom was Elisha’s brother 
Jesse, succeeded in obtaining a repeal of the 
law alluded to, in consequence of which repeal, 
there are now thousands in Maryland enjoying 
the boon of freedom. 

By the last census, Maryland, although a 
small state, contained seventy-four thousand free 
people of color, a large number of whom are 
the descendants of those emancipated by 
Friends, and probably a much larger number, 
who owe their freedom to the efforts, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of Elisha Tyson, of Balti- 
more,—a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends,—who, in addition to his successful ef- 
forts for the repeal of the law alluded to, which 
forbade manumissions by will, was moreover an 
effective emancipationist in his individual ca- 
pacity, having, according to his biographer, 
been instrumental in causing two thousand 
slaves, in Baltimore and vicinity, to pass from 
a state of servitude to the enjoyment of liberty. 
Such was the veneration in which he was held 
by that class, who owed so much to his benevo- 
lent exertions, that it is said ten thousand of 
them followed, in funeral procession, his re- 
mains to their final resting-place. Probably so 
great a nnmber of sincere-hearted mourners 
rarely ever attended on a similar occasion. He 
deceased in the year 1824, aged about seventy- 
five years. We may, therefore, perceive how 
greatly the pro-slavery feeling of that State, 
and especially of the city, must have been 
modified by the example and labors of Friends. 

Bat the anti-slavery efforts of Friends in 
their southern direction were not limited to the 
State of Maryland. It was about the year 1800 
(the date, however, is uncertain,) that some 
prominent Friends, in Virginia made an earnest 
and final effort to ameliorate the condition of 
the African race in that State ; and, though they 
received the sympathy and encouragement, and 
perhaps assistance,of such statesmen as Jefferson, 
Madison, and Patrick Henry, and such. jurists 
us Judges Iredell and Johnson, yet the rhass of 
the slave-holding population were incapable of 
being vitalised upon the subject ; they appeared 
to have passed into that condition mourned 
over by Jesus: ‘‘I would have gathered you, 
but ye would not, and the things that belong to 
your peace are hid from your eyes.” 

Although no emancipatory measures were 
obtained by Friends, their efforts produced an 
important modification in the law, which had 
thrown almost insuperable obstacles in the way 
of manumission by will; in consequence of 
which, Judge Thatcher estimated that ten 
thousand slaves received their freedom. But 
the Legislature, discovering that death-bed con- 
victions and death-bed manumissions were so 
rapidly giving freedom to the slaves, re-enacted 
those laws which had previously so obstructed 
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the progress of emancipation. Those who re- 
member the memorable trial upon the probate 
of Jobn Randolph’s will, which gave freedom 
to his four hundred slaves, will understand the 
nature of the obstructions alluded to. 

When Friends were laboring for the eradica- 
tion of slavery, there was not another religious 
society in the nation that afforded them sym- 
pathy, assistance, or encouragement ; and both 
the people and the national government were 
more disposed to thwart, than promote their 
righteous concern. The last time the New 
York Meeting for Sufferings memorialized Con- 
gress upon the subject, which was for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, not 
a Senator ventured to advocate the request of 
the petitioners, and John Quincy Adams, into 
whose hands the petition was placed for pre- 
sentation, was the first to express his disapproval 
of the measure. This, of course, was when his 
aspirations were directed to the Presidential 
chair. 

The period of time embraced within these 
remarks was mostly included between the years 
1775 and 1817, during which time, Friends, 
sometimes in an individual capacity, and on 
other occasions as a Society, labored religiously 
and earnestly in a direction calculated to avert 
the calamity which is now resting upon us. 
With no propriety, therefore, can the advocates 
of war measures ask Friends to apostatize from 
this fundamental principle, in order to accom- 
plish, through the instrumentality of human 
carnage, those purposes which, in the earlier 

riod of our nation’s existence, should have 
~— and might have been, effected by peaceful 
legislation. 

The people with whom we mingle and the 
government under which we live, have their 
mode of accomplishing their objects, and we the 
Society of Friends have theirs; and they are 
precisely opposite. From motives of pecuniary 
interest or political popularity, they, during 
nearly eighty years, have cherished and pro- 
tected *the practice of slavery, whereas the 
course Friends endeavored to pursue was to ex- 
tinguish it, when it had comparatively but an 
embryo existence. If our efforts in this respect 
had been sustained by the people and by the 
nation during the period immediately succeed- 
ing the war of the revolution, this purpose 
could have been effected without a national 
disruption, without force of arms, and in accord- 
ance with the peaceable principles which have 
distinguished us from the origin of our Society. 

Let it not be supposed that this is to be the 
last war; for we have no reason to doubt but 
that the wrongful practices of unrighteous men 
will again plunge us into hostile complications ; 
so that there will never arrive a time when 
Friends will cease to be led into temptation to 
depart in a greater or less degree from the 


primitive purity of this distinguishing testi- 
mony, a good degree of faithfulness in the 
maintaining of which has wonderfully preserved 
our Society from realizing the prophetic pre- 
monition of Jesus,—‘“ They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” G. F. 
2d mo., 1864. 
WATCH AND PRAY. 

This state of mind is necessary to be observed 
from the first development of intellect, to the 
latest period of our existence here below. 

My mind has of late been much impressed 
with the recommendation of the Psalmist, 
when he says “‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusa- 
lem ; they shall prosper that love thee. Peace 
be within thy walls and prosperity within thy 
palaces.” 

In thus speaking in the singular number, he 
clearly implies that though there be many that 
are called churches, there was but one true 
church, the Church Militant on earth composed 
of all nations, kindred, tongues and peoples who 
worship God in spirit; not relying on any 
outward forms or ceremonies, but seeking to be 
led and guided by the Holy Spirit. 

A ‘manifestation of this spirit is given to 
every man, whereby he may profit. It has 
been given from the first, and will be continued 
to the last; but a clearer manifestation is still 
awaiting us, and for its coming let us watch 
and pray. The Prophet Isaiah saith, “ And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalt- 
ed above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
unto it;and many peopleshall go and say,Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths, for out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people ; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” This state is experienced now in measure 
by many individuals, but this prophecy speaks 
collectively, ‘ Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation.” This is in agreement with 
another declaration of the same Prophet, “ Unto 
us (true then, and true now) a Child is born, 
unto usa Son is given, and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder, and his name 
shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end.” 

Scripture testimony teacheth us, “ When ye 
hear of wars and rumors of wars, see that ye be 
not troubled, for all these things must come to 
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pass, but the end is notyet ;” clearly signifying 
that that glorious end will come. The work is 
progressive, times and seasons are at the Lord’s 
command. Is there not in this generation a 
greater toleration and liberality of opinion than 
were ever before known. True Christianity as 
old as Adam, yet new every morning, is yet ex- 
tending itself, as also the feeling of universal 
brotherhood—each man considering his fellow 


creatures of whatever nation, or color, as breth- | 


ren, each being accountable to God alone. Of 
those who have received much, more will be 
required ; of those who have received little, less 
will be required, and every man must stand or 
fall to his own master. “One is your master 
even Christ and all ye are brethren.” It is well 
for us all to understand this. ‘ Ifany man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” When 
the followers of the blessed Jesus would have 
called fire down from Heaven upon those who 
did not receive him, He said “ Ye know not 
what spirit ye are of.” Jesus was no persecuter 
for opinion. I often think of those who in reli- 
gious views differ from ourselves, and I feel 
that our many differences do not hinder our 
equal access to the throne of Grace. 

Oh! I am fully persuaded of the futility of 
judging one another, and being arbiters 
of other men’s consciences. Did we watch and 
pray and that continually we would learn that 
heaven-born “Charity that thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
Truth.” Yea, watch and pray. 

I have often thought of the twelve tribes 
that were sealed, and thus considering, that one 
time, or one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day, with the Lord, and 
after these were sealed, and lo! a great 
multitude which no man could number of all 
nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, 
stood before the throne and the lamb, clothed 


with white robes, and palms in their hands, and | 
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Church of Christ is built; and whatsoever 
is revealed, belongeth unto us. 
upon to encourage those in the younger walks 
in life who may read these few lines, to suffer the 
seeds of benevolence to be sown 
hearts, and the produce thereof will be charity 
and Love. J. W 


I feel called 
in their 


Canada West, 3d mo 2d, 1864. 
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The greatest men are men of simple manners. 


Parade, show, and a profusion of compliments 
are the artifices of little minds, made use of to 
swell them into an appearance of consequence, 


which nature has denied them. 
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A RAY OF SUNSHINE, 


A minister, whom the Master has been 
pleased to honor as a comforter of the saints, 
relates the following incident: “ In the earlier 
years of my Christian life, I was accustomed to 
visit a poor district of a city in Scotland. One 
day I stepped into a hovel, dimly lighted and 
scantily furnished, but yet displaying a studied 
neatness and order. The only inmate, an aged 
woman, bowed down with infirmities, and al- 
most blind, was seated near the fire-place. A 
few moments’ conversation satisfied me that she 
was one of Christ’s lowly ones, rich in faith, 
full of peace, and rejoicing in hope of the glory 
of God. After my own soul had been refreshed 
with her gracious words, | asked, “ And how 
do you spend the long day here?” “ There is 
little difference to me,” she replied, “‘ between 
the hours of night and day, but they never 
seem long. There is one who abides with me, 
whose love makes it all light and joy to my 
soul. When I awake, He is still with me, and 
the time seems too short to meditate on his per- 
fections, and to commune with him. My 
neighbors are very kind, and when they come 
in to help me, I have the privilege of telling 


being asked who are these, who are arrayed in | them what He is to me, and of persuading them 
white robes, and whence came they, the answer | to taste and see that God is good. There is 
was, these are they, which came out of great | just one hour for which I watch. You see that 


tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb, (to 
beunderstood not in an outward, but in a spirit- 
ual sense). “ Except,” said Jesus, “ ye eat of 
my flesh, and drink my blood, ye have no life 
in you. Also, in regard to the washing, “ If I,” 
said Jesus, ‘wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me.” And it is of his mercy he saveth us, 
by the washing of regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.” This is necessary for 
us all to experience, and it leads us into an ex- 
perience similar to what Jesus said of himself, 
when the disciples asked, hath any man brought 
him aught to eat? “It is my meat and my 
drink to do the will of my heavenly Father ” 
It isin the knowledge of his will made known 
in the secret of every heart, that the true 
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window,” she said, pointing to the four little 
panes that admitted the dim light into the 
apartment in which we sat. “For about an 
hour every day, when it is not cloudy, the sun 
shines in there. I then take my large-printed 
Bible and sit down in tho sunlight, where I 
can see well enough to read, and a precious 
hour it is to me.” 

“T thought,” said the minister when he re- 
lated her little story, “I thought of the great 
sun, the centre of the solar system, sending his 
light and heat to so many distant worlds. I 
thought of all that he shone upon in this busy 
world—the fields of grain, and the golden fruits 
that were advancing in his light; and I felt 
sure, that from his going forth from the ends 
of heaven, as a bridegroom coming forth from 
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his chamber, as a strong man to run a race, in 
all his circuit to the ends of it, he did no nobler 
service, and none more grateful to our Father 
in heaven, who causeth His sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, than when, for a short 
hour, he sent a few beams into that little win- 
dow, to light up the sacred page to the dim 
eyes of that poor old woman whom the world 
knew not.” —The Scripture Testimony. 


sons of duty in the events which pass before him, 
than the profoundest philosopher who wants this 
grand central truth. Thus illuminations, inward 
suggestions, are not confined to a favored few, 
but visit all who devote themselves to a gene- 
rous self-culture. 

Another means of self-culture may be found 
by every man in his Condition or Occupation, 
be it what it may. Had I time, I might go 
through all conditions of life, from the most 
conspicuous to the most obscure, and might 
show how each furnishes continual aids to im- 
provement. But I will take one example, and 
that is, of a man living by manual labor. This 
may be made the means of self-culture. For 
instance, in almost all labor, a man exchanges 
his strength for an equivalent in the form of 
wages, purchase-money, or some other product. 
In other words, labor is a system of contracts, 
bargains, imposing mutual obligations. Now 
the man who, in working, no matter in what 
way, strives perpetually to fulfil his obligations 
thoroughly, to do his whole work faithfully, to 
be honest not because honesty is the best 
policy, but for the sake of justice, and that he 
may render to every man his due, such a la- 
borer is continually building up in himself one 
of the greatest principles of morality and re- 
ligion. Every blow on the anvil, on the earth, 
or whatever material he works upon, con- 
tributes something to the perfection of his na- 
ture. 

Nor is this all. Labor is a school of benevo- 
lence as well as justice. A man to support 
himself must serve others. He must do or 
produce something for their comfort or gratifi- 
cation. This is one of the beautiful ordinations 
of Providence, that, to get a living, a man must 
be useful. Now this usefulness ought to be an 
end in his labor as truly as to earn his living. 
He ought to think of the benefit of those he 
works for, as well as of his own; and in so do- 
ing, in desiring amidst his sweat and toil to 
serve others as well as himself, he is exercising 
and growing in benevolence, as truly as if he 
were distributing bounty with a large hand to 
the poor. Such a motive hallows and dignifies 
the commonest pursuit. It is strange that 
laboring men do not think more of the vast 
usefulness of their toils, and take a benevolent 
pleasure in them on thisaccount. This beauti- 
ful city, with its houses, furniture, markets, 
public walks, and numberless accommodations, 
has grown up under the hands of artisans and 
other laborers, and ought they not to take 4 
disinterested joy in their work? One would 
think, that a carpenter or mason, on passing @ 
house which he had reared, would say to him- 
self, “this work of mine is giving comfort and 
enjoyment every day and hour to a family, and 
will continue to be a kindly shelter, a domestic 
gathering-place, an abode of affection, for a 


























SELF-CULTURE. 
(Coutinueli from page 8,) 


Some, I know, will wonder, that I should 
think the mass of the people capable of such 
intimations and glimpses of truth, as I have 
just supposed. These are commonly thought 
to be the prerogative of men of genius, who 
seem to be born to give law to the minds of the 
multitude. Undoubtedly nature has her no- 
bility, and sends forth a few to be eminently 
“lights of the world.” But it is also true, 
that a portion of the same divine fire is given 
to all; for the many could not receive with a 
loving reverence the quickening influences of 
the few, were there not essentially the same 
spiritual life in both. The minds of the mul- 
titude are not masses of passive matter, created 
to receive impressions unresistingly from 
abroad. They are not wholly shaped by 
foreign instruction ; but have a native force, a 
spring of thought in themselves. Even the 
child’s mind outruns its lessons, and overflows 
in questionings which bring the wisest to a 
stand. Even the child starts the great problems 
which philosophy has labored to solve for ages. 
But on this subject I cannot now enlarge. Let 
me only say, that the power of original thought 
is particularly manifested in those who thirst 
for progress, who are bent .on unfolding their 
whole nature. A man, who wakes up to the 
consciousness of having been created for pro- 
gress aud perfection, looks with new eyes on 
himself and on the world in which he lives. 
This great truth stirs the soul from its depths, 
breaks up old associations of ideas, and estab- 
lishes new ones, just as a mighty agent of 
chemistry, brought into contact with natural 
substances, dissolves the old affinities which 
bad b ound their particles together, and arranges 
them anew. This truth particularly aids us to 
penetrate the mysteries of human life. By re- 
vealing to us the end of our being, it helps us 
to comprehend more and more the wonderful, 
the infinite system, to which we belong. A man 
in the common walks of life, who has faith in 
perfection, in the unfolding of the human 
spirit, as the great purpose of God, possesses 
more the secret of the universe, perceives more 
of the harmonies or mutual adaptations of the 
world without and the worldwithin him, is a wiser 
interpreter of Providence, and reads nobler les- 
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century or more after I sleepin the dust ;” and 
ought not a generous satisfaction to spring up 
at the thought? It is by thus interweaving 
goodness with common labors, that we give it 
strength and make it a habit of the soul. 

Again. Labor may be so performed as to be 
a high impulse to the mind. Be a man’s vo- 
cation what it may, his rule should be to do its 
duties perfectly, to do the best he can, and thus 
to make perpetual progress in his art. In other 
words, Perfection should be proposed ; and this 
I urge not only for its usefulness to society, 
but for the sincere pleasure which a man takes 
in seeing a work well done. This is an im- 
portant means of self-culture. In this way the 
idea of Perfection takes root in the mind, and 
spreads far beyond the man’s trade. He gets 
a tendency towards completeness in whatever 
he undertakes. Slack, slovenly performance in 
any department of life is more apt to offend 
him. His standard of action rises, and every- 
thing is better done for his thoroughness in his 
common vocation. 

There is one circumstance attending all con- 
ditions of life, which may and ought to be 
turned to the use of self-culture. Every con- 
dition, be it what it may, has hardships, hazards, 
pains. We try to escape them; we pine for a 
sheltered lot, for a smooth path, for cheering 
friends, and unbroken success. But Providence 
ordains storms, disasters, hostilities, sufferings ; 
and the great question, whether we shall live 
to any purpose or not, whether we shall grow 
strong in mind and heart, or be weak and 
pitiable, depends on nothing so much as on our 
use of these adverse circumstances. Outward 
evils are designed to school our passions, and 
to rouse our faculties and virtues into intenser 
action. Sometiuies they seem to create new 
powers. Difficulty is the element, and resist- 
ance the true work of a man. Self-culture 
never goes on so fast, as when embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, the opposition of men or the ele- 
ments, unexpected changes of the times, or 
other forms of suffering, instead of dishearten- 
ing, throw us on our inward resources, turn us 
for strength to God, clear up to us the great 
purpose of life, and inspire calm resolution. No 
greatness or goodness is worth much, unless 
tried in these fires. Hardships are not on this 
account to be sought for. They come fast 
enough of themselves, and we are in no more 










From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SUGGESTION. 
The recent articles, in regard to the continu- 


ance and support of the Intelligencer, have 
revived with me a subject which has long 
seemed to have an important bearing on the 
welfare and maintenance of our religious soci- 
ety. 


Any one who has read the early history of 


Friends, must have noticed the number of pub- 
lications issued by them at a time when print- 
ing and materials were very high in price. 


These works were widely distributed, and I 
incline to think, did much towards the building 
up of the Society, by enlightening the public, 
(as well as its own members), in regard to the 
principles and testimonies which were held 
forth by it. Friends encouraged their children 
to frequently read these works und reflect upon 
their contents. Buthowisit now? Very few 
Friends’ works are published, and these have 
but a limited circulation. Weseldom find them 
in Friends’ houses, (unless perhaps stored 
away,) their places being supplied frequently 
by works of an objectionable or useless char- 
acter. 

Some effort should be made to remedy this 
state of things if we expect to continue as a 
people, and hold forth important testimonies. 

How can it be done? [ incline to think it 
may be, in a great measure, by the organization 
amongst us of an association for the publication 
of Friends’ works, ancient and modern, and the 
preparation of suitable books for the reading of 
children, as well as those of more mature years. 
If these were sold at a moderate cost they 
would take the place of those gifts which, as at 
present, we purchase for our young people, per- 
haps without sufficient examination of their 
contents, and find when too late, they contain 
sentiments opposed to our religious principles 
and testimonies. 

An organization of this character would also 
open the way for many amongst us gifted with 
fine talents and good understanding, to devote 
these talents to the preparation of books for 
publication. Friends in various neighborhoods 
throughout our country could act as agents and 
thus increase the sale and perusal of these 
works. 

A few women Friends have been organized 
for several years as the “ Book Association of 


danger of sinking under, than of needing them. } Friends,” and have published a number of valu- 
But when God sends them, they are noble} able works for children and others, but their 
means of self-culture, and as such let us meet} means were limited and I believe now nearly 
and bear them cheerfully. Thus all parts of exhausted. A Society of this character, to be 
our condition may be pressed into the service | effective, should have a large capital to work on, 
of self-improvement. and supply any deficiency resulting from the 
(To be continued.) low price of its publications. It certainly can- 

ee on de - not be possible that there is so little life and 
Justice is justly represented blind, because | interest in the welfare of our religious organi- 
she sces no difference in the parties concerned. ' zation that sufficient Friends cannot be found, 
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throughout the length and breadth of this land, 
who will step forward, and from their abund- 
ance furnish the means for such an undertaking. 
In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, according to 
our recent ‘census, (I am not informed as to 
other Yearly Meetings,) there were 10,510 
adult members, 4,482 minors, and 3,480 nrinors, 
(not members) one of whose parents is a 
member. . 

Friends! do we care nothing for these chil- 


the four winds and our religious society dying 
out? Are there not enough interested and 
concerned Friends among our older members 
who are willing to aid in a movement of this 
kind? 

It has seemed to me that in our own and 
other Yearly Meetings there ought to be at 
least 1000 Friends -who could give, say ten 
dollars each to start a concern of this kind, and 
perhaps a second or third year contribute a like 
amount to increase its usefulness. All such 
contributors to be life members of the Associa- 
tion and have the control of it. 

I have felt willing to throw these suggestions 
before the readers of the Intelligencer, and 
hope they may ponder on the subject. T. 

3d mo., 1864. 
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We are requested by “ The Book Association 


of Friends” to inform those interested that 
the second edition of “ Memoir of P. Cadwalla- 


der,” with some additional matter, will be is- 
sued early in fourth month next. 

In consequence of the great advance in 
the price of paper, the book cannot be sold 
for less than fifty cents per copy. 

Orders may be sent to this office. 





Frrenps’ SocraL Lyceum, on the even- 
ing of the 7th inst. was addressed by William 
H. Seaman ; subject, “ Mental Philosophy.” 
The origin of our ideas was shown to be, first, 
those suggested by the animal wants; second, 
those suggested by external nature ; third, cogi- 
tations upon the mind itself, and upon ideas 
derived from other minds; and lastly, those 
which are breathed into the mind by the spirit 
of God. The number of ideas suggested by 
mere animal wants is small; but they increase 
in proportion as we rise in the scale, and they 
are immeasurably increased by contact with 
other minds, by reflection, and by the recorded 




















ideas of those who have lived before us. The 
lecturer commended the subject to the atten- 
tion of his hearers, as one calculated to enlarge 
and discipline the reasoning faculties. 


VassaR FemMaAte Coruece.—The trustees 


of this munificent enterprise met at Poughkeep- 
sie, on the 23d ult. The founder read a paper, 
giving his views as to the elevation of Woman, 
and he hoped that, in the selection of the fac- 
ulty of the college, “no distinction should be 
made on account of sex, where the candidates 


possess equal qualifications.” It was voted 
that the Executive Committee exert themselves 
to prepare the building for the opening on the 
14th of 9th mo. next. Liberal appropriations 
were made for the purchase of apparatus, etc. 





Marrirp, on the 16th of 2d month, 1864, at the 
residence of Thomas Wright, according to the order 
of the Society of Friends, Water Watton to ANNA 
S. Waiaut, all of Fairfax county, Virginia. 





Diep, at Hart’s Village, Dutchess county, N. Y., 
Evrazer Havitanp, in the 87th year of his age. His 
funeral took place at Friends’ Meeting house, Nine- 
partners, on the 30th of 12th month, 1863. He had 
been a valuable minister in the Society of Friends 
for more than 560 years, and we doubt not he is 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe. 


——, suddenly, on the 16th of lst month, 1864, 
in New Garden township, Chester county, Pa., of 
apoplexy, Wittiam P. Jones, in the 56th year of his 
age; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
In the prime of life he was deprived of his eye- 
sight, and consequently compelled to close up his 
occupation, and withdraw from active life with the 
business world. This deep affliction was borne with 
great resignation, and he has frequently been heard 
to say, that by closing his outward eyes, bis spirit- 
ual ones had been more fully opened, and that what 
had seemed as an affliction, had proved to him a 
blessing. He was admitted as a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting in 1852, and became a 
zealous, active, and efficient member thereof, filling 
the stations of overseer and elder. Shortly after he 
was received into membership, he was attacked 
with a painful disease of the stomach, which con- 
tinued with him at intervals until his death, caus- 
ing at times the most intense suffering, which he 
bore with a resignation becoming his Christian pro- 
fession. He was endowed with remarkable conver- 
eational powers, and his mind being well stored 
with useful information, his society was always in- 
structive and attractive. Genial in his feelings, 
kind and affectionate in his manners, he made many 
warm friends wherever his lot was cast, by whom 
his loss is deeply felt. 


——, on the 28th of lst month, 1864, Mary B. 
HA.tock, in the 68th year of her age; a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. Devoted to the cause 
of Truth, she was a faithful attender of Meetings 
while health permitted, and filled the responsible 
stations of overseer and elder for many years, to the 
entire satisfaction of Friends. But valuable as 
were her services in society, it was in the family 
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circle, that she found her most congenial sphere. 
By precept, and still more by example, she sought 
to lead her family in the way of holiness, and al- 
though the name of her Saviour was seldom on her 
lips, it was evident to all that He was the guiding 
star of her life, and her faith in him never wavered 
in the darkest hour of affliction. Having done her 
day’s work in the day time, her evening of life was 
unclouded, and when the final summons came, she 
was prepared to say to the dear ones around her, 
“T can now give you all up; I am ready to go; 
meet me in Heaven.” 


Diep, on the 31st of Ist month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Reuben Yarnall, in West 
Philadelphia, Puoese Garrett, in the 88th year of 
her age, widow of the late Davis Garrett, of Willis- 
town, Chester county. 


——, on the 13th of 2d month, 1864, at Stanford- 
ville, Dutchess county, N. Y., Hannan Hutt, widow 
of the late Charles W. Hull, in the 87th year of her 
age; an esteemed elder of Stanford Monthly Meet- 
ing. The approach of the pale messenger of death 
gave her no alarm, for she had long been waiting 
for the coming of her Lord. Having her loins 
girded and her lamp burning, we doubt not as her 
pure spirit entered the mansions of eternal glory, 
the welcome salutation was, “ Well done good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into everlasting rest.” 


——,, on the 5th inst., at Upper Greenwich, N. J., 
Saran M. Oanen, widow of the late Samuel Ogden ; 
a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the Ist iost., after a short illness, at the 
house of Ward Sweet, in New Baltimore, Green 
county, N. Y., Anna H. Brices, widow of Benjamin 
Briggs, (and daughter of Aaron and Martha Chad- 
wick, deceased,) aged nearly 61 yeara. She was a 
member of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 


my O8 the 8th of 10th month, 1863, at Placerville, 
Boise mines, Idaho Territory, ALBANus R., son of the. 
late Dr. Huson Swayne, io his 42d year; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—, onthe 23d of 5th month, 1863, after four 
days’ illness of scarlet fever, AuBIna J., daughter of 
Lot and Hannah B. Gregg, of Belmont Co., Ohio; 
in the 9th year of her age. 


——, on the 19th of lst month, 1864, after two 
days’ illness of congestion of the lungs, C. Anza- 


RETTA, daughter of John P. and H. Priscilla Bran- 
son, aged about 14 months. 


——, on the 27th of 2d month, 1864, in Mendon, 
Monroe Co., N. Y., Roswett Wutrcoms, aged 80 
years; a member and minister of Rochester Month- 
ly Meeting. 


—- + ee 


A Meeting of the Association of Friends for the Re 
lief of the Suffering Poor, (with fuel,) will be held 
this (7th day) evening, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. 
Meeting House.. 


Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 
or 

“The Women’s Association “of Philadelphia, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” report the 
following receipts from Friends in the country, 
,during the past week :— 
_ Friends of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . $50 00 


A Friend in NewJersey . 10 00 
Friends and others of Mullica Hill 
and Upper Greenwich, N. J... : 
From the same Friends, clothing, 
valued by them. ‘ . ; 
A Friend of Cecil Mo. Meeting, Md. 
1st month 19th,—Friends of Cecil 
Monthly Meeting forwarded . . 4000 
but by an.error in the information given — 
it was credited to Friends of Cecil county, Md. 
Maraaret A. Griscom, Jreasurer, 
1028 Arch Street. 


Donations of books or clothing should be 
sent to A. H.Love, 212 Chestnut Street. 
3d month 10th. 


——__— 


EXTRACTS FROM “ MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS.” 
(Continued from page 6.) 


3 00 


MEETING THE SIXTH. 


STEP-MOTHERS.— CHARING.— NEGLIGENCE.— FATALISM. 
—IMPROVIDENCE.—DETRACTION.—SCH OOLING. 

There is another expression in common use 
that I never hear without pain, lest it should 
indicate the same incorrect and partial views 
of the dealings of Divine Providence. When 
one of our neighbors has been removed by a 
sudden and unexpected death, we frequently 
hear it remarked, “ Ah! poor ——, his time 
was come.” As a matter of fact it undoubt- 
edly is so; but, besides the recognition of 
Divine power, it is often meant to imply some- 
thing like an idea of “destiny,” that could not 
have been averted by any human means. We all 
know that with God alone are the “ issues of 
life and death,” but He neveutheless permits 
the intervention of human means for good or 
for evil; and it is as certain, under the law of 
his providence, that we shall ever reap the fruit 
of our own doings. There would be something 
awful in consoling the friends of the victims 
of passion or of vice with the saying, “ His 
time was come;” and I do not believe there is 
one of you who would not shrink from apply- 
ing it in the case of any great criminal, or to 
the victim of the most fearful of all crimes. 
And why? Because the hand of man is too 
obvious, and the crime too obnoxious to the 
Divine law, to be attributed infnediately to the 
hand of God. It is possible for a mother to 
cause the death of her child by neglect, for 
which, if wilful, she is as much accountable as 
by any more direct means. The permanent 
injury to the health, or even the death of chil- 
dren, is often occasioned by the neglect or 
ignorance of those who are entrusted with 
them; and very much of our own health, as 
we attain to years of maturity, is due to causes 
more or less within our own management. All 
eare and prudence would be valueless, and 
there could be no mistakes, if there was no 
such a thing as choice beforehand. ‘The whole 
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practice of the medical profession would be 
folly and delusion, as there could, in that case, 


be no remedies. Where would be the use of 
all the teaching and preaching in the world, of 


what value would the Sacred Writings them- 
selves be to us, what would be the use of our 
meeting together in this way, to endeavor to 
help each other, and encourage one another in 
that which is right, if we had not each a choice 
as to our own line of conduct? How do we 
treat our own children? If your boy had care- 
lessly spoiled something you particularly val- 
wes or committed some other great fault, 
would any of you like to be comforted, or the 
little offender screened, by your neighbor’s 
saying, “ Oh, it was to be, or it would not have 
happened?” Could you justly blame your 
child for doing wrong, unless you believed he 
could have done differently? Not otherwise, 
we may be quite sure, only in an infivitely en‘ 
larged sense, does our Heavenly Father deal 
with us. It is the disposition that he would 
influence, the will to do right, which, in all His 
discipline, He designs to gain, and that for 
purposes of our own best welfare. 

I have said more on this subject by way of 
enforcing the duty of making the best use of 
the faculties with which the Almighty has 
graciously furnished us, as well as of our op- 
portunities on all occasions, because I want you 
to see very clearly that our troubles are very 
often brought on by ourselves. A family is 
overwhelmed by poverty. If you look into the 
circumstances, you will find very frequently it 
is because the husband does not or cannot get 
work. The reason may be, that he is not sober, 
or is idle, or careless in his work, or insolent in 
his behaviour. The family may be large or 
sickly. We are likewise accountable for im- 
provident marriages. If health is constitution- 
ally bad on either part, or there are other 
causes that render the earning of an honest 
livelihood doubtful, we have no right to run 
the risk of bringing a burden upon others, and 
involving our innocent little ones and ourselves 
in want and misery. It is not that I would by 
any means discourage suitable attachments in 
humble life, but very much the contrary. I 
do not know of @ny greater safeguard for young 
people, or stronger incentive to industry, than 
when these connections are entered into with 
proper feeling, and under a due sense of the 
responsibilities ; but thoughtless and imprudent 
marriages, where there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of a maintenance, or where there is ill- 
health, or ill-regulated lives, you, affectionate 
mothers, should do all you can to discourage 
and persuade against, and not be tempted by 
the chance of relieving yourselves, perhaps, of 
one member of a pinched and over crowded 
family. It is no less true,—such is the love 
and mercy of our Heavenly Father, that, as I 


























have had occasion to say to you before,—“ Al 
things shall work together for good to them 
that love God.” Lessons of patience, and char- 
ity, and forbearance, taught by disappointment, 
or brought upon us either by our own errors, 
or the misconduct of others, are among the 
most valuable experiences of our lives. In 
this way the deepest afflictions and suffering, or 
the bitterness of remorse, brought upon our- 
selves by our own past conduct, may, under 
the forming hand of Him “who doeth all 
things well,” be the means of awakening the 
grateful language, “ For all I bless thee, most 
for the severe.” 

Nor is it only as to merely outward matters 
that we are endowed with an ability to “ choose 
the good and refuse the evil.” I seldom re- 
member feeling more grieved, almost shocked, 
than once at one of our little meetings, when, 
after I had been reading from the lite of that 
remarkable working man, Richard Weaver, 
one of you remarkod,—“ Yes, he went on in 
his bad ways till God stopped him, and then 
the work was soon done.” I believe she 
meant it for a pious sentiment, but the im- 


pression that seemed to be conveyed was, that 
she really thought the influence of God’s grace 
was exerted as if merely on a machine, and 
could not be resisted—the individual himself 
having little or no part in the work, I can 
scarcely think she really meant this, and I 
need hardly point out how unscriptural any 
such notion would be. 


I quite believe you will not misunderstand 


me if I name to you another practice some 


are too fond of indulging in, though I am 


happy to think it does not particularly apply 


to any of you. It is one that in its nature 


-must be as injurious, or even more so, to those 
who allow themselves such license, than to 
others. I mean that of needlessly talking 
about misconduct and wickedness, and of speak- 
ing in an extravagant manner. The general 
character of our conversation indicates the 
character of our thoughts. If we have an ab- 
horrence of that which is sinful, we shall not 
be inclined unnecessarily to speak of it; and 


we ought to be particularly careful how we do 


so before our children. For the young mind 


to be made familiar with immorality, and to 
hear it spoken of lightly and with freedom, 
is most hurtful, and very often the ill-effects 
are life-long. We should endeavor to look 
upon sin as we know God looks upon it; all 
sin in His pure sight is exceeding sinful; and 
the very mention of it, we are told, “an 
abomination.” 

There are also some things not wicked in 
themselves, but which are very improper to be 
talked of in the presence of children, and es- 
pecially as regards your girls; it makes them 
too early acquainted with what does pot belong 
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to childhood. Many a young girl has thus un- 
warily been led into temptation and unsuitable 
associates; her innocence has been early de- 
stroyed, and a’stain, perhaps, has been brought 
upon her character, which a subsequent life of 
good reputation has scarcely sufficed to efface. 

The habit of gossiping, too, is often the 
cause of much mischief. It is very likely you 
have not been taught to think there is any 
harm in saying disparaging things of your 
neighbors, if they are actually true. Let me 
try to show you there is much harm in it, un- 
less there is some ample reason for doing so. 
Should we think it kind of any one to spread 
abroad our failings or misdoings? And we 
all know how rumors become exaggerated—as 
I have read to you in that little tract called 
“Reports, and the Mischief they do.” And 
sometimes there is even no foundation at all 
for what has been said. Whether true or 
false, is it Christian—is it obeying the royal 
law of doing unto others “as we would that 
they should do to us?” If we cannot speak 
well of another, how much better it is to be 
silent, and endeavor to think charitably—or 
that we do not understand the matter in all its 
points. From the effects upon ourselves, we 
may learn how much better and more power- 
ful at all times are kind words and gentle un- 
seen influences, in bringing us back to reason 
and to virtue, than a censuring and judging 
spirit, or harsh treatment and coercion. 

The great advantage of keeping your child- 
ren regularly to school has been so frequently 
pointed out to you, and most, if not all of you 
are, I believe, so much convinced of it, that I 
need not say much to you on that subject ; but 
I greatly regret the practice of taking them 
away from school when so very young, the 
boys in particular, before they are old enough 
to have taken mitch interest in their lessons, or 
to remember the little they have learnt, for 
the small sum they may be able to earn. You 
may think my disapproving of this is incon- 
sistent with what I have before said about in- 
dustry ; but it is not at all so. A boy at school 
may be in better training for industrious hab- 
its than one set to drive away crows, and his 
small gain is a very inadequate compensation to 
you for the loss that is otherwise sustained by 
both you and him ; and I am sure none of you 
would like to be thought doing injustice to 
your children. There are, I know, Sunday- 
schools which I believe you all think a priv- 
ilege, and so they are, but they are not a sub- 
stitute for the regular week day school; and in 
some places there are evening schools for 
growing-up lads, which is a very great boon 
indeed in affording occupation and instruction 
in winter evenings. 

If your children are not put to do things as 
a task or a punishment, they have even more 


pleasure in doing what is useful than what is 
trifling or unnecessary, because they then think 
themselves and their doings of some account. 
Teach your lads the value of “ spare moments.” 
Never let them have occasion in after-life to 
say,—‘In my spare moments I gambled for 
marbles. In my spare moments I began to 
smoke and drink. It was in my spare moments 
that I first robbed orchards. It was in my 
spare moments that I made wicked associates.” 
Oh, mothers and step-mothers, be very careful 
how you leave loose the spending of “ spare 
moments.” ‘Temptation always hunts oyt, in 
seasons like these, those who are not employed. 
It is then, he who ever “ finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” is most on the alert. 
Remember, we can, none of us, any more 
bring back a minute that has been idly or im- 
properly spent, than we can recal a word that 
has been idly spoken; and you know that 
“every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment.” —Matt. xii. 36. 
(To be continued,) 
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THE BROTHER OF MERCY. 


BY JOHN G. WHNTIER. 


Piero Luca, known of all the town, 

As the grey porter by the Pitti wall, 

Where the noon shadows of the gardens fall, 
Sick and in dolor, waited to lay down 

His last sad burden, and beside his mat 

The barefoot monk of La Certosa sat. 


Unseen, in square and blossoming garden drifted, 
Soft sunset lights through green Val d’ Arno sifted ; 
Unheard, below the living shuttles shifted 
Backward and forth, and wove, in love or strife, 
In mirth or paio, the mottled web of life ; 

But when at last came upward from the street 
Tinkle of bell and tread of measured feet, 

The sick man started, strove to rise in vain, 
Sinking back heavily with a moan of pain. 

And the monk said, “’Tis but the Brotherhood 
Of Mercy going on some errand good ; 

Their black masks by the palace-wall I see.” 
Piero answered faintly, “ Woe is me! 

This day for the first time in forty years 

In vain the bell hath sounded in my ears, 
Calling me with my brethren of the mask, 
Beggar and prince alike, to some new task 

Of love or pity—haply from the street 

To bear a wretch plague-stricken, or, with feet 
Hushed to the quickend ear and feverish braia, 
To tread the crowded lazaretto’s floors, 

Down the long twilight of the corridors, 

’Midst tossing arms and faces full of pain. 

I loved the work: it was its own reward. 

I never counted on it to offset 

My sins, which are many, or make less my debt 
To the free grace and mercy of our Lord ; 

But somehow, father, it has come to be 

In these long years so much a part of me, 

I should not know myself, if lacking it. 

But with the work the worker too would die, 
And in my place some other self would sit 
Joyful or sad—what matters, if not 1? 

And now all’s over. Woe is me !”—“ My son,” 
The monk said soothingly, ‘thy work is done ; 
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And no more as a servant, but the guest 
Of God thou enterest thy eternal rest. 
No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost 
Shall mar thy perfect bliss. Thou shalt sit down 
Clad in white robes, and wear a golden crown 
Forever and forever.”—Piero tossed 
On his sick pillow: “ Miserable me! 
I am too poor for such grand company ; 
The crown would be too heavy for this grey 
Old head; and God forgive me, if I say, 
It would be hard to sit there night and day, 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing naught 
With these hard hands, that all my life have wrought, 
Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
I'm dull at prayers; I could not keep awake, 
Counting my beads. Mine’s buta crazy head, 
Scarce worth the saving, if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 
God knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow-men ; the worst I know 
I would do good to. Will death change me so 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 
Of souls that suffer? Why,I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 
Or ass o’erladen! Must I rate man less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selfishness ? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sin !) 
The worlc of pain were better, if therein 
One’s heart might still be human, and desires 
Of natural pity drop upon its fires 
Some cooling tears.” 

Thereat the pale monk crossed 
His brow, and muttering, “Madman ! thou art lost!” 
Took up his pyx and fled; and, left alone, 
The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 
That sank into a prayer, “ Thy will be done |” 


Then was he made aware, by soul or ear, 

Of somewhat pure and holy bending o’er him, 

And of a voice like that of her who bore him, 
Tender and most compassionate ; “ Be of cheer ! 

For heaven is love, as God himself is love ; 

Thy work below shall be thy work above.” 

And when he looked, lo! in the stern monk’s place, 
He saw the shining of an angel’s face ! 


Atlantic Monthly for March. 
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mer of knowledge that floats, as it wete, in the 
very air. Here men wake up into it. They 
feel it as they feel warmth all around about 
them. And society, where the average of 
knowledge is so high as to constitute in itself 
a petty education, cannot but develop early in- 
telligence, or a tendency of mind to know, and 
to know largely. It is no mean tendency. 

In a Scotchman’s cottage, on a bleak hillside, 
with no external advantages, and scarcely a 
school, there is yet found such shrewdness in 
father and mother, such varied talent in the 
children, and such sound if homely knowledge 
in the neighbor visitants, that the child is stim- 
ulated from the cradle to use himself; and a 
Burns is the result. With great capacity and 
intelligence, but with little schooling, he learn- 
ed to use his faculties, to penetrate, to under- 
stand, to discriminate, to push, to question, to 
elude in mimic argument, to parry and thrust 
not only surely, but quickly. So that the cot- 
tage is an academy. 

But in America it is not the single cottage, but 
every cottage, every house, the whole commu- 
nity, which is warmed and brightened by this 
active intelligence. And on this, as a prelim- 
inary condition, education takes hold. * * * 

But mere quickness of parts is not enough. 
There must be in every citizen accumulations 
of knowing as the fruit of this understanding, 
sharpened and drilled to quickness. There 
must be garnered and reserved knowledge. Our 
schools expect to furnish to all the elementary 
branches. ‘To read, to write, to cipher, is sup- 
posed to be part and lot of every citizen, in cun- 
sequence of having gone to school. But this is 
simply a price put into the hand to get knowl- 
edge with. This-is not knowledge any more 
than a horse is ajourney. It is that on which 
you make your journey—that is all. And the 
means of reading or communieating knowledge 
are but the capital on which the young are to 
wwpinth © * F * °° 

I hold that every man should make his busi- 
ness a school of knowledge, over and above the 
money-making knowledge. Every store in which 
a young man stands, is an encyclopedia of 
questions which he ought to be able to answer. 
You should be able to tell the history and the 
relation of your profession or trade. It has had 
a history in the world. It has played a part in 
political economy. There is the same line of 
business in other lands, and under other laws 
and other institutions ; and there is a just curi- 
osity which should lead a young man to wish 
to know how this or that calling has flourished 
in those other lands, and under those other 
laws and institutions. There are scientific ele- 
ments, there are great fundamental principles 
of natural science, in almost all mechanical de- 
partments ; and every progressive nature should 
desire more or less to partake of a knowledge 










































From the New York Independent. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE AND KNOWLEDGE. 


I urge the duty of intelligence and know- 
ledge upon the young. . By intelligence I mean 
an aptness of mind to em 3 &@ quick capaci- 
ty of knowing. It is the term that describes the 
condition of the mind; its useableness ; its dis- 
criminating power ; its art and tact at getting 
quickly at the truth. 

The whole American education tends to- 
ward intelligence. Children are early stimu- 
lated to use their minds. It is said that our 
very climate develops them early. Our cli- 
mate, in connection with other things, tends to 
bring them into life with much nervous power. 
They are not phlegmatic. Children are expect- 
ed to know. In the family, in the neighbor- 
hood, in the habits which business begets, in 
the political affairs of the country, they meet 
those influences which wake up and keep awake 
the knowing faculties. There is a whole sum- 
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of those,elements and principles. There are 
on your shelves fabrics, if you understood them 
from the beginning to the end, that would make 
you wise. If you follow the history of a piece 
of cotton, and know even the outlines of it, you 
will know the history of the economic revolu- 
tion of Great Britain : you will know the history 
of the origin and the progress of machinery, 
which is itself almost a moral institution ; you 
will know the early history of the development 
of the industries of your own land: you will 
know the history of the most surprising moral 
and political change that ever revolutionized 
and put to shame a nation; you will not only 
know the history of this country, and the 
mother country, but you will be obliged to 
carry a line of geographical knowledge along 
almost every shore of the tropical realms in the 
world. One thread of cotton is enough to be 
the clue to lead a man through mazes of know- 
ledge. And oughta man to have to do with 
a plant of so much importance, and know 
nothing about it, nothing about its history, its 
introduction ; its manufacture, or its machinery? 
At present the political relations of the world 
are affected by, to-day the whole globe is shiver- 
ing under, the influence of great movements 
that are the result that has clustered around 
about this one little fleecy plant. Not all the 
fleece that falls in winter from the heavens can 
have more physical power on this earth than 
this little fleece, cotton, has. And it isa shame 
for a man to wear it, and trade in it, and have 
money piled up about him by it, and know no- 
thing concerning it,and have no curiosity in 
regard to it. 

The same Jine of remark is true with respect 


And aside from professional business knowl- 
edge there is much that oneshould ctrive to gain 
because he is a citizen and & man. A man 
ought to have a knowledge of his business, and 
the relations of his business; but there are 
branches of knowledge that it is essential that a 
man should be familiar with which are not di- 
rectly connected with his business. For an 
American citizen should have general informa- 
tion ; he should be acultured gentleman. I do 
not object to one’s going through the whole 
routine of the university. Far be it from me 
to stigmatize a man because he gives himself 
up to study; because he belongs to a class of 
workers in ideas; because he is a manufacturer 
of those fabrics into which ideas are wrought. 
I do not stigmatize him; nor do I envy him; 
but I do feel a generous wish that such privi- 
leges as he enjoys should not be confined to 
classes ; and I look upon my fellow-men and say, 
“Why should not the poor know, if not so much 
as the more favored, yet the same in due pro- 
portion? Why should not our common citizens 
feel themselves called to some participation in 
the knowledge which those possess who have su- 
perior advantages ? Why, since knowledge is 

: made easy and since it is brought down to the 
necessities of those who are children of toil— 
why, though large accumulations of it are not 
possible to them, should they not have it ac- 
cording to their means and time and opportu- 
‘nities? Why, at least, should there not be, on 
_ their part, an ambition to obtain it? 

Let me mention, then, some of the kinds of 
knowledge which you should seek because it is 

| fitting, as a citizen, that you should know it, 

First, I may mention a knowledge of history. 





to almost every article of grocery and hard-; Almost every one knows something of history ; 
ware; and I hold not only thata young man’ but they are few who feel themselves called 
should be an expert and deft trafficker, but that to make ita special study. And yet, this is 
he should know the things in which he traffics, | necessary to give one a knowledge of his nation 
and interrogate them, and so increase the fund | and its institutions. Above all, a man should 
of his information iu every direction. And [| study the history of his own land. He should 
say again that the store is an encyclopedia of| not neglect the history of other countries; but 
questions to those that know how to listen.| he should give a special attention to his own 


From the cellar beneath, from under the coun- 
ter, and from on the shelves, schoolmasters are 
asking questions all day. From the foundation 
to the ceiling there are tongues questioning, 
questioning; and for the most part men are 
stupid fellows that do not hear, and do not an- 
swer, and it is a shame. 

How dull and heavy is men’s business be 
cause they do not understand these things. 
How, if they were to draw from it that know- 
ledge which it is capable of imparting, would 
it blaze all over’ with interest? How would 
men’s minds be redeemed from drudgery, and 
how would the most unseemly and unsavory 
things become profoundly interesting, if they 
could be seen in their moral and intellectual 
relations. 


country’s history. And there is no excuse with 
us for being ignorant of the history of our own 
country, since there have been so many works 
on this subject and since they have called to 
their service such great minds. And no nation 
has had its history given in such attractive 
forms as ours. They have been as fascinating, 
many of them, as books of fiction. And every 
young man, in ordinary circumstances, should 
be ashamed to be found ignorant of the general 
principles of the history of his own land, at any 
rate. And it is becoming in you to extend 
your research, and know something of the his- 
tory of every land, and of every period of the 
world. 

Again, there is a reason why we should add, 
in the cultivation of the mind, a knowledge of 
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the political institutions of our land. This you 
cannot learn without having, more or less, in- 
formation in respect to the institutions of other 
lands. You need to have the light which 
comes from them thrown on the laws and cus- 
toms of our own civil polity. You are to make 
laws, and to change them; you are to constl- 
tute courts, or the magistrates of courts ; you 
are to fashion government, or to modify it; and 
the business of your life is to take care of the 
state ; and therefore you should be enlightened 
concerning these things. If a man is to fashion 
metals, he is educated so as to know how to 
fashion metals. If a man means to teach, he 
makes himself conversant with books; and a 
man that is a citizen should have an acquain- 
tance with the laws and customs and institu- 
tions of the comuronwealth to which he belongs. 
And how is it with you? Have you given an 
hour’s thought or reading to these things? 

A proper degree of attention should also be 
given to human and comparative physiology. 
There is now a shameful ignorance with regard 
to the structure and the laws of our own bodies, 
and their relation to the natural world. I say 
shameful, because to a very great extent men 
glory in this ignoranee, and are really ashamed 
to know anything respecting themselves. I am 
sorry to say that mothers do not think it need- 
ful to know much about the human system, and 
that they think it needful to tell their children 
less. ‘The day will come when the mother will 
not only teach the child the Bible and the 
Catechism, but the facts of its own physical 
constitution. What the brain means; what the 
lungs mean ; what the stomach means; what the 
blood means; what food means; what it does, 
or ought to do; what air means; what the 
great laws of health are—these things will be- 
come a part of nurséry lore. And when that 
takes place, men will not be obliged to have 
physicians, as they have engineers on railroads, 
to run the train for them. Every man will be- 
come his own engineer. But now, ifa man is 
ailing, he does by his body as he does by his 
watch—sends it to the doctor, expecting that 
when it is done it will be sent back, ticking and 
all right! I think that in multitudes of in- 
stances human life would be augmented a full 
fourth part by simple knowledge of how to use 
one’s self. 





From the London Friend. 
THE GRAND MIGRATION OF SEALS. 


Few things are better calculated to strike the 
observer of nature than the power of various 
animals to carry out extensive and sustained 
exertions in the course of their periodical and 
oft-repeated migrations—extensive, inasmuch 
as some some of these are continued over thou- 
sands of miles, and sustained continuously dur- 
ing many days of great exertion. In most in- 


stances we are left to conjecture for sp much of 
our information of this subject. It is true some 
of the bird tribe are seen preparing for their 
journey. Swallows congregate in great num- 
bers, and suddenly disappear, but precisely how 
or when they go is but vaguely ascertained. 
We learn the arrival of our winter visitors 
chiefly by their presence, and therefore infer 
that the passage has been performed during the 
night. The animal, however, regarding whose 
proceedings I am about to say a few words— 
the seal—affords ample opportunities for watch- 
ing the whole career. Requiring, as he does, 
the aid of all the elements, save fire, for the 
comfort and the continuation of his existence, 
his motions are not easily hidden. Heavy and 
awkward as his appearance is when at rest on 
the land, in the water his actions emphatically 
refute this charge; activity and perseverance 
mark all his motions, to which qualities we may 
justly add cunning and sagacity of no ordinary 
character. Independently of his constant mo- 
tion in pursuit of his pray, the migrations of 
the seal are most extensive. During the sum- 
mer and autumn, numbers of these creatures 
met with, scattered in small parties, in all parts 
of the Northern Ocean visited by the whalers 
and other fishermen, where they remain until 
the severity of the arctic winter warns them to 
retreat southward. Mariners who have been 
beset amongst the ice, or for other reasons have 
passed the winter in those hyperborean seas, 
remark that few seals are met with during the 
winter, and some of them chronicle the time at 
which they first appeared on their return. Our 
information with regard to their general mo- 
tions is not limited to these somewhat vague 
records. The habits of the genus (for it con- 
sists of many species) are so visible that we 
must conclude the scattered seals met with dur- 
ing the dark winter of the Pole, are only strag- 
glers left behind when the main body moved 
southward. As the severity of the weather in- 
creases, it is evident that, like the swallows, an 
instinctive movement must commence, com- 
municated to and understood by the whole 
family, like a masonic sign, prompting a gen- 
eral assembly of the clans at some long-fre- 
quented, well-known spot of their wide domain, 
where, it is to be supposed, they enjoy their 
sport until the gathering is completed. At 
length the frost commences, and the army is 
setin motion. This proceeding is keenly looked 
forward to and watched by the inhabitants of the 
coast, whose interest is much involved in their 
passing visit, and who fail not to levy tribute 
in kind. A fisherman, posted as sentinel on 
some headland commanding an extensive sea- 
view, communicates to the hamlet the first in- 
dication of the approaching host, the vanguard 
of which invariably consists of small detach- 
ments of from half a dozen to a score of seals ; 
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such parties continue to pass at intervals, grad- 
ually increasing in frequency and numbers dur- 
ing the first two or three days of the exodus, 
by the end of which time they areseen in com- 
panies of one or more hundreds. The main 
body is now at hand, and during the greater 
part of the next two days, one continuous, un- 
accountable crowd is constantly in sight. The 
whole procession coasts along at no great dis- 
tance from the shore, presenting to an eye- 
witness a most extraordinary scene. In all 
quarters, as far as the eye can carry, nothing 
is visible but seals—the sea seems paved with 
their heads. Some idea may be formed of the 
vast multitude when we consider the time oc- 
cupied in passing, and the rate at which the 
animals are hurried along by the ceaseless, 
rapid stream which forms the highway of their 
long though expeditious voyage. The rear is 
brought up by small parties, such as formed 
the leading detachments. In one short week 
the whole host passes, consisting of many han- 
dreds of thousands. The current of which 
these sagacious voyagers take advantage is the 
well-known polar current, which proved so in- 
imical to the success of our North-West Pas- 
sage discoverers, and which set through Hud- 
son’s Bay, and sweeps the coast of Labrador in 
a south-east direction ; running at all seasons 
at the rate of several knots an hour, hurling 
with it, during the winter and spring, quan- 
tities of ponderous field-ice, together with nu- 
merous icebergs of various size, and frequently 
of most grotesque shapes. By it the seals 
continue their passage steadily on in one un- 
broked course until the island of Belleisle pre- 
sents an obstacle—situated in the entrance of 
the Straits of Belleisle, into which a branch of 
the current sets, carrying with it a portion of 
the force towards the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The main body continue onward until they 
reach the Gulf Stream, on the banks of New- 
foundland. Here they arrive about the end of 
December or early in January, and halt for atime 
in the more still and warmer waters of that lo- 
cality, resting until the time for bringing their 
young arrives ; nor is the rest of long duration. 
About the end of January it becomes necessary 
to turn northward. During the southerly mi- 
gration no ice encumbered the way—all cir- 
cumstances were favorable; but the now-pro- 
jected movement is undertaken under many im- 
pediments: the animals, heavy with young, 
must stem the strong current; the bed on 
which their snow-white cubs are to be laid is 
solid ice. Onward they struggle until they 
fall in with the immense continent of this ma- 
terial—one part of which is formed on the 
shores, and a much larger portion hurried for- 
ward by the polar stream. This now covers the 
identical sea along which they so recently 
passed, and is to be their home until the duties 


of the nursery are performed, and their sleek 
progeny are strong enough to accompany the 
herd. The detachment which we left on their 
way up the Straits of Belleisle met their own 
difficulties: the fishermen waylay them here 
most assiduously—net after net awaits the toik 
ing emigrants, which are turned to good pur- 
pose. Several thousands are taken at the many 
stations planted on all parts of the shore from 
Cape Charles to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In 
the Gulf many of them pass the winter and 
bring forth on the ice formed near the shores 
of this sea; a few of the young are taken by 
the inhabitants of the Magdalene and other 
islands ; but a considerable section of the ori- 
ginal stock circumnavigate Newfoundland, and 
join the great body on the banks. Those 
which winter in the Gulf of St. Lawrence quit 
their quarters in that sea about the end of June, 
and on their way down the Straits of Belleisle 
reward the watchful fisherman with 2 few addi- 
tional thousands of their much-prized carcasses. 
These are now accompanied by their young, all 
but as round and bulky as their parents. After 
clearing the Straits little more is seen of*them. 
It is believed that, in order to avoid the adverse 
current, they make their passage north to their 
old summer haunts at a much greater distance 
from the land. J.C.S. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


THERMOMETER. 





Mean of the week 45.4. 

Same time last year 33.8. 

Rain during the week ‘5 of an inch. 
Homer Eacuus. 


~~ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr and Meat.—The Flour market is firm, but 
supplies come forward slowly. There were small 
sales for home consumption at $6 00 a $6 25 per 
barrel for low grade and good superfine, $6 50 a 
$6 76 for extras, $7 00a $7 25 for extra family, 
and at higher figures for fancy lots, according to 
quality. Rye Flour is steady at $6 a $6 25. In 
Corn Meal there is nothing doing. 

Grain.—There is a fair inquiry for Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $1 62 per bushel. White ranges from 
$1 70 to $1 95. Sales of Rye at $1 29 per bushel. 
Corn comes forward slowly, and yellow is selling at 
$1 18, delivered. Oats are steady at 81 cents. The 
last sales of Barley malt were at $1 70. 
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ATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa.—The under- 
signed, having taken the School known as Eaton 
Academy, will open the Spring Session of thirteen 
weeks on the 11th of 4th month (April) next. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough education; Latin, French, 
Phonography and Drawing included, without extra 
charge. 


TERMS, 

Boarding, Washing, &c., $32.50 per session, 

Tuition, ° ° ; 10.00 ‘ 
Address 


Emitie Hameteton, Russelville P. O., 
Mary G. Jackson, Kennett Square P. 0., 
Principals, 
or Wii Cranpirr, Proprietor. 
Having passed into the hands of Emilie Hambleton 
and Mary G. Jackson the entire control, as Princi- 
pals of my School, [ deem it proper to say that I 
will remain and take charge of the Boarding De- 
ent, as heretofore. z 
I take much pleasure in recommending both these 
ladies as experienced, qualified teachers; one of 
whom is a graduate of the Elementary and Scientific 
courses in the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Lancaster Co. 
Wittram Caanpusr, Proprietor. 
Eatqn Academy, 3d mo. 19th, 1864. 6w. 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies and Gentlemen, situated in Delaware Co., 
Pa., twenty miles west of Philadelphia, on the 
Philada. and Balt. Central R. R. 
Spring term of twelve weeks will commence 3d 
mo. 21st, 1864. 
Expenses for English branches, $42.00. 
For Circular, address 
Joserx Sworriipes, 
or, A. C. Harris, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 19, 1864.—6w. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
F two-story dwelling house, grith three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property hag recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Essyezer Hance, near the premises. 

; WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+f. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 

» sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, '64. tf. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





\TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Frait, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 


Philadelphia. Peter Sherman, Philadelphia. 

” Sharpless & Siter, “ 
George Quimby, New York. 
Ward & Brother, Rochester, N.Y. 
° Dare, Sproston & Co., Baltimore. 


Wm. N 
Teaac ae & Co., 


Badd & Comly, « 
Geo. 


Keck, 
4m 25 '63—1y 
OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 


sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly bound..........ss000-seeeeresees + $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's works, 2 vols....... ~- 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal.......:. sessessesseeee sosees 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

PN, MM seri tiinsaccvascsseeesacs oeeseee ere « & 
Also, Journal of John Comly............ seccseree 1.60 


OHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7ih St, Phila. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Reql Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
ceeds. Reference is made by permission to 

Wittiam P. Watrer, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 

J. J. Kersgy, 1920 Green Street. = 

Tuomas H, Spzakmay, Attorney, 26N.7th St., 

Dr. A. Lanepon Etwyn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Anprews, Cotsy & THompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
Correspondent in New York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 
Cuester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of 
Coatesville, on the P. K. R., will commence its spring 
and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught. without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fiue assortment of Philoso- 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus te 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences, 
TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks, Fur. 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
-Kreildoun Boarding Schov!, Vester Co., Pa. 
lst mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. 


\TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand » good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly, 


Ws HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coflins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves, in. all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale. 
5th mo. 1863—1 yr. 








